SPEECH 


SIR.  JACOB  COLLAMER, 


WOOL  AND  WOOLLENS. 


Delivered  before  the  House  of  Reps,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Tariff;  April  29th,  1844. 


Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  it  was 
my  lot  to  be  placed,  with  other  gentlemen,  by  (he  selection  of  the 
Speaker,  on  the  Committee  on  Manufactures.  It  is  due  to  candor  to 
say,  that  the  committee  was  apparently  fairly  selected,  with  a  view  to 
that  important  interest;  but  its  treatment,  by  the  House,  since,  has 
convinced  me  that  it  was  regarded  as  but  a  nominal  committee,  existing 
but  falsely  to  amuse  and  gratify  the  manufacturing  interest.  All  im¬ 
portant  subjects,  which  deeply  involved  that  interest,  have,  by  the 
House,  been  studiously  wilhholden  from  that  committee,  and  sent  to 
others  very  differently  constituted.  It  is,  however,  true  that  some 
resolutions  and  memorials,  involving  the  whole  subject,  have  silently, 
and  perhaps  accidentally,  found  their  way  to  that  committee,  and 
which  have  resulted  in  a  report  prepared  and  presented,  under  the  order 
of  the  committee,  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Hud¬ 
son,)  well  worthy  of  the  large  measure  of  correct  intelligence  he  pos¬ 
sesses  on  this  subject.  That  report,  which  is  the  only  one  with  which 
that  committee  has  troubled  the  House,  is  a  general  one  on  the  subject; 
and,  in  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  the  House,  would  have  received  the 
order  for  priming  of  extra  copies,  which  has  been  so  liberally  extended 
to  such  reports  by  the  House,  even  in  relation  to  subjects  of  infinitely 
less  importance.  Yet,  though  that  has  been  twice  moved,  it  has  been 
promptly,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  ungraciously,  wholly  refused 
by  the  majority  of  the  House.  While  the  House  has  printed,  for  circu¬ 
lation,  the  unusual  number  of  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of 
its  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  (which  is  professedly  intended  to 
( utterly  withhold  and  destroy  all  public  countenance  or  encouragement 
from  home  manufacturers,)  and  these  copies  have  been,  by  the  frank¬ 
ing  privilege,  sowed  broadcast  over  the  land,  yet  the  House  utterly 
deny  any  measure  of  assistance  to  circulate  intelligence,  or  to  furnish 
argument,  or  hearing  before  the  people  in  behalf  of  this  great  interest. 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  all,  directly  or  collaterally  concerned,  may  un¬ 
derstand  what  they  are  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  party  which  now 
holds  predominancy  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  that  report 
is  printed  without  the  aid  of  the  House,  and  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
community  ;  and  I  am  willing  to  entrust  the  issue  of  the  general  doc- 
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trine  of  public  protection  to  that  paper,  and  shall  not  now  enter  upon 
the  general  subject. 

I  am,  sir,  one  of  the  representatives  of  a  small  agricultural  State, 
whose  staple  production  has  for  some  time  been  the  article  of  wool;,, 
and  to  lhat  subject  my  remarks  will  be  confined,  and  more  especially 
as  the  section  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration  relates  to  the  subject 
of  wool  and  woollens. 

There  is  a  species  of  adventurous  credulity  which,  disdaining  the 
beaten  track  of  truth,  is  ever  catching  at  the  improbability  of  circum¬ 
stances,  as  the  better  guide  of  faith  and  duty  ;  and  nearly  allied  to  this 
is  that  admiration  of  theories  which  gratifies  the  speculative,  amuses 
the  curious,  and  captivates  the  visionary.  I  must  say,  in  the  words  of 
Patrick  Henry,  “  I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided, 
and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of 
the  future  but  by  the  past.”  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  give  a  very 
succinct  account  of  the  past  history  of  wool,  more  especially  in  this 
country,  to  show  its  present  condition,  and  thence  to  deduce  light  for 
our  present  duty  and  future  action. 

Although  almost  every  country  on  the  globe  had  its  sheep,  possess¬ 
ing  various  degrees  of  fineness  of  fleece,  and  adaptation  of  excellence 
to  its  climate,- soil,  and  exigencies,  yet  it  was  not  until  a  very  recent 
period  that  any  fine  woolled  sheep  were  to  be  found  but  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Spain  ;  nor  does  England  now  produce  any  wool  from  which 
could  be  manufactured  the  coat  of  any  gentleman  in  this  hall.  How 
that  race  of  sheep  came  into  Spain  is  a  cpiestion  of  difficult  solution. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  introduced  by  the  Moors,  from  the 
Arabic  flocks,  at  the  time  so  large  a  part  of  Spain  was  in  their  posses¬ 
sion.  But  it  is  also  said  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were 
there  when  Spain  was  a  Roman  province,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  brought  in  by  the  Carthagenians.  That  they  were  brought  into 
Spain  their  name,  Marino ,  which,  in  Spanish,  means  from  or  beyond 
sea ,  clearly  implies.  These  flocks  were  almost  exclusively  owned  by 
the  crown  and  the  nobility  of  Spain  ;  and  were  generally  kept  among 
the  highlands  of  Estramadura  in  the  summer,  and  moved  south  during 
the  winter,  and  slowly  returned  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  be  always  at 
grass.  The  wool  was  long  exported  for  manufacture  ;  but  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  sheep,  without  the  royal  license,  was  forbidden  under  the  se¬ 
verest  penalties — I  think,  at  times,  condemnation  to  the  gallies  for  life. 
It  was  from  this  Spanish  wool  that  the  manufacturers  of  fine  cloths  in 
Flanders,  and  France,  and  England,  were  long  supplied;  and  it  was, 
ultimately,  from  these  flocks  that  the  world  (and  we  with  the  rest)  has 
been  furnished  with  fine  woolled^sheep.  The  history  of  the  private  ex¬ 
portation  of  these  sheep  is  replete  with  romantic  incident  which  I  must 
pass  over. 

The  introduction  of  fine  woolled  sheep  from  Spain  into  the  different 
nations  of  Europe  has  generally  been  effected  by  the  exertions  of  the 
crown  or  the  government.  In  1786,  Louis  XVI,  of  Fra  ce,  procured 
from  the  King  of  Spain  a  small  flock  of  Marino  sheep  ;  and  those  were 
put  on  the  national  farm  of  Rambouillet,  and  great  care  was  extended 
to  them,  even  through  the  revolution  and  the  govei n.„:eut  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  It  is  from  that  flock  that  the  sheep  through  all  parts  of  France 
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have  been  improved.  In  1792,  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Auckland, 
then  English  embassador  in  Spain,  George  III.  procured  forty  choice 
Marinos  from  Spain  in  exchange  for  eight  fine  English  coach  horses. 
To  this  flock  some  small  additions  were  afterwards  made,  and  it  was 
confided  to  the  care  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  much  pains  were  taken, 
and  the  flock  succeeded  tolerably.  In  1804,  this  royal  flock  was  sold 
at  auction,  with  a  view  to  disperse  them  over  the  country,  and  im¬ 
prove  the  wool.  This  experiment,  however,  has  not  succeeded;  nor* 
has  another,  undertaken  for  like  purpose,  about  1810,  when  the  King 
of  England  obtained  from  the  Cortes  of  Spain  a  larger  flock  of  Marinos, 
and  dispersed  them  through  England.  Various  causes  have  contributed 
to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  fine  wool  in  England,  but  I  think  the 
principal  aie  these.  The  corn  laws  and  protective  duties  of  England 
have  given  to  the  production  of  bread  and  meat,  for  their  dense  popu¬ 
lation,  an  encouragement  and  bounty  which  render  that  department 
of  agriculture  of  vastly  more  importance  than  any  other.  In  order  to 
raise  wheat,  the  lands  must  be  manured.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  a 
fine  fleece  never  grows  on  a  large  sheep.  To  manure  the  land,  the 
English  farmer  cultivates  turnips  in  large  fields.  He  folds  his  sheep, 
which  are  of  large  size,  and  can  endure,  unhoused,  the  English  winter, 
on  these  fields  ;  and  they  consume  the  turnips,  and  lie  on  tiie  land, 
and  therebv  manure  the  land,  so  that  a  crop  of  wheat,  worth  on  an 
average  over  two  dollars  per  bushel,  can  be  produced;  and  the  sheep 
yield  large  carcases  of  valuable  mutton,  averaging  a  weight  of  one 
hundred  pounds  each,  which  sells  at  eleven  to  thirteen  cents  per 
pound.  (See  appendix,  table  B.)  These  sheep  are  of  three  breeds, 
the  Leicester,  the  Cheviot,  and  the  South  Downs;  all  a  long  woolled 
sheep,  yielding  a  fleece  of  from  five  to  eight  pounds,  which  is  only  used 
for  worsted  and  for  coarse  goods.  The  Marino  sheep  are  quite  too 
Email  and  weak  to  endure  such  treatment,  or  to  promote  such  objects, 
and  therefore  they  are  not  acceptable  to  English  farmers,  and  do  not 
succeed.  The  English  manufacturers  are  now  still  dependant  on  for¬ 
eign  supply  for  all  their  wool  for  fine  broadcloths  and  kerseymeres. 

In  Germany  the  experiment  has  been  entirely  successful.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  Elector  of  Saxony  procured  from  the 
King  of  Spain  a  choice  selected  flock  of  Marinos.  The  Elector  was  an 
excellent  farmer,  and  he  improved  and  enlarged  this  flock.  It  was 
Boon  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  Marino  did  not  degenerate  in 
Saxony  ;  and,  in  1778,  he  imported  an  additional  flock  of  three  hundred, 
and  from  these  has  arisen  the  Saxony  sheep.  They  are  improved  Ma¬ 
rinos.  This  improvement  has  been  produced  by  the  mode  of  treatment 
and  feed,  that  is,  by  constantly  selecting,  entirely  with  regard  to  fineness 
of  wool,  regardless  of  symmetry  or  size,  and  by  keeping  them  sheltered 
from  the  severe  heat  of  the  sun,  in  sheds,  during  some  hours  in  the  hot 
days  of  summer,  and  in  warm  buildings  in  winter,  and  feeding  dry  fod¬ 
der,  including  grain,  through  the  winter.  This  has  rendered  the  sheep 
less,  and  the  fleece  finer,  averaging  probably  not  over  two  pounds. 
From  the  time  of  their  introduction,  to  the  peace  of  1814,  these  sheep 
were  gradually  spreading  over  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  When  Europe 
was  relieved  from  its  long  protracted  succession  of  continental  wars, 
and  the  Germans  returned  to  the  arts  of  peace?  their  patient  applies- 
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tion,  and  discriminating  perseverence,  soon  brought  their  country  to  an 
improved  condition  of  husbandry.  Germany  was  soon  found  sufficient, 
not  only  to  its  own  supply  of  wheat  and  provisions,  but  to  furnish  a 
large  surplus  ;  and  these  sheep  spread  into  all  parts  of  that  country, 
and  have  been  long  since  extensively  raised,  not  only  in  Saxony,  but 
in  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  states,  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  For 
some  years  their  wool  was  all  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  France, 
Flanders,  and  England,  and  from  those  countries  the  Germans  received 
their  cloths  and  other  manufactures — more  especially  from  England. 
After  some  years,  it  was  found  that  as  England  would  not  receive  the 
provisions  of  Germany,  which  was  then  their,  as  it  is  now  our,  princi¬ 
pal  production,  Germany  could  not  sustain  this  commerce,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  formed  their  commercial  union ,  and  adopted  a  protective  sys¬ 
tem  of  duties,  which  enabled  them  to  prosecute  their  manufactures 
with  success,  and  make  a  home  market  for  their  produce.  This  has 
lost  to  England  the  German  market  for  her  cloths  and  many  other  arti¬ 
cles.  John  McGregor,  esq.,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade,  was  sent 
from  England  to  Germany  to  inquire  into,  and  endeavor  to  make  some 
arrangement  on  this  subject.  In  1840,  he  was  examined  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  among  other  matters,  he  testi¬ 
fied  :  “After  the  year  1814,  when  the  people  of  Germany  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  become  agriculturalists,  instead  of  being  engaged  as  soldiers, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  they  produced  a  great  superabun¬ 
dance  of  agricultural  products,  and  not  being  able  to  find  a  market  for 
that  produce  either  in  England  or  France,  in  both  which  the  high  du¬ 
ties  shutting  out  that  produce,  the  excess  of  labor,  formerly  employed 
in  war,  and  afterwards  in  agriculture,  went  into  the  manufactures  of 
Westphalia  and  Silesia.  The  argument  they  made  use  of  to  us  on  every 
occasion,  both  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  in  the  Rhenish  stales,  and 
particularly  at  the  two  congresses  held  at  Munich  and  Dresden,  was 
this:  You  compelled  us  to  become  manufacturers.  We  have  not  mines 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  you  would  not  take  what  we  had  to  sell  you. 
As  you  would  not  take  it,  necessity  compelled  our  people  to  turn  their 
attention  to  manufactures.  The  German  grazier  now  exchanges  his 
cattle  and  his  beef  for  fabrics  with  the  home  manufacturer,  and  the  com 
dealer  and  miller  provide  bread  for  the  manufacturer,  and  take  his 
goods  in  return.  This  was  the  common  saying  in  Prussia,  where  every 
man  is  intelligent ,  and  where  every  man  thinks ,  and  where,  as  soon  as 
he  sees  an  effect,  he  immediately  inquires  into  the  cause.”  Are  we 
incapable  of  as  high  a  degree  of  discernment  as  these  Germans?  Can¬ 
not  we  profit  by  their  intelligence  and  experience  ?  German  broadcloths 
are  now  successfully  competing  with  English  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  with  ours  in  our  own  market. 

England,  ever  watchful  of  her  interest,  as  nations  should  be,  has 
turned  her  attention  to  a  new  source  of  self-supply.  Having  ascer¬ 
tained  that  her  farmers  will  not  use  the  small  fine  woolled  sheep,  and 
that  a  supply  from  the  continent  was  too  much  a  state  of  dependence, 
attention  has  been  turned  to  her  own  colonies.  At  the  sale  of  the  Ma¬ 
rino  flock  of  George  III,  in  1804,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  few  were 
purchased  by  Capt.  McArthur,  which  were  carried  to  New  South  Wales. 
In  a  few  years  it  was  ascertained  that  they  succeeded  well  in  that 
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country.  A  large  quantity  of  the  Saxony  sheep  were  then  sent,  and 
so  rapid  has  been  the  increase,  that  in  1841,  there  was  imported  into 
England,  of  this  fine  wool,  from  Australia,  that  is,  from  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Dieman’s  land,  9,600,000  lbs. —  (See  appendix,  table  B.) 

This  Australia  wool  has  been  imported  into  this  country  in  large 
quantities. 

We  will  now  take  a  brief  historic  view  of  wool  in  this  country.  Up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  very  little  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  this  subject.  Our  people  had  a  few  coarse  wool  sheep,  more 
kept  for  mutton  than  wool,  and  all  woollen  cloths  were  furnished  from 
England.  Immediately  before  the  commencement  of  that  war,  and  in 
anticipation  thereof,  some  exertions  were  made  to  arouse  attention  to 
domestic  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  but  the  efforts  were  but  in  a 
very  slight  degree  successful.  Through  the  long  protracted  agonies  of 
that  struggle,  no  one  thing  more  contributed  to  the  severity  of  its  suf¬ 
ferings  than  the  want  of  clothing  and  blankets.  In  a  few  years  after 
the  close  of  that  war,  Europe  became  involved  in  wars  which  continued, 
with  but  short  interruptions,  until  1814,  and  during  all  that  time,  until 
we  became  involved  in  1.812,  we  were  the  carriers  of  the  world,  and 
Europe  readily  took  of  us,  at  high  prices,  whatever  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  we  had  to  spare.  In  this  condition  of  things,  we  could  buy  wool¬ 
lens  easier  than  raise  wool,  and  little  attention  was  given  to  the  subject. 
Our  coarse  woolled  sheep  naturally  increased,  and  some  large  Irish 
sheep  were  introduced,  but  of  no  finer  fleece.  In  1802,  Chancellor 
Livingston,  then  our  minister  in  France,  procured  from  the  Rambouillet 
flock,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  three  Marino  sheep,  and  sent 
them  unto  his  farm  in  New  York.  That  number  was  too  small  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  immediate  or  great  effect.  Within  four  or  five  years  after  this, 
Gen.  Humphries,  then  our  minister  to  Spain,  succeeded  in  getting  out 
of  that  country  a  considerable  number  of  Marinos,  which  were  sent  to 
Connecticut. 

As  the  troubles  in  our  foreign  relations  began  to  thicken  for  a  tem¬ 
pest,  our  dependent  condition  in  relation  to  clothing  was  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  every  discerning  patriot,  and  the  scenes  and  sufferings  of 
the  Revolution  were  recalled  to  memory.  Much  anxiety  was  felt  to 
put  the  country  in  a  better  attitude  in  this  respect. 

In  1809,  at  the  second  invasion  of  Spain  under  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  Supreme  Junta  was  driven  from  Madrid  and  retired  to  Badajos. 
Being  without  money  they  were  compelled  to  sell  four  of  the  first  flocks 
in  Spain,  among  which  was  the  Paular  flock,  previously  owned  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Those  sheep  were  sold  with  the  license  of  taking 
them  out  of  the  country.  Honorable  William  Jarvis,  then  our  consul 
at  Lisbon,  now  living  in  Vermont,  purchased  three  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred;  fourteen  hundred  of  which  were  of  the  Paular  flock.  Other  gen¬ 
tlemen  purchased  for  other  countries,  and  a  few  more  for  this  country. 
All  these  sheep,  amounting  to  over  four  thousand,  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States  in  1809,  1810,  and  fore  part  of  1811,  and  were  landed 
and  disposed  of  in  Richmond,  Alexandria,  and  the  various  cities  as  far 
north  as  Boston.  These  sheep  were  distributed  into  the  country,  and 
purchased  by  the  farmers  with  avidity  ;  and  1  have  seen  a  small  buck 
sold  for  four  hundred  dollars.  Our  coarse  woolled  sheep  were  crossed 
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with  this  breed  ;  and  by  continuing  to  use  only  full  blood  bucks  the 
whole  has  become  as  fine  as  three-quarters  blood  Marino.  Some  flocks 
b- '  botn  kept  of  pure  blood  Marino,  and  the  wool  lias  not  deteriorated. 

The  war  of  1812,  however,  took  place  before  any  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  made  in  this  enterprise,  and  we  were  compelled  to  en¬ 
dure  its  sufferings,  greatly  dependent  on  foreign  supply  and  on  our 
own  enemy  for  woollens.  Some  gentlemen  present  may  still  recollect 
the  consequences.  I  will  merely  say  I  have  known  fourteen  dollars 
given  for  a  soldier’s  blanket;  and  my  personal  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  at  that  period  taught  me  a  lesson  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  forget. 
From  the  pressure  of  necessity  some  small  factories  of  broad  cloth  sprung 
up  in  America  during  that  war,  and  the  making  of  domestic  cloths  in  the 
family  was  increased  and  improved.  After  the  conclusion  of  that  war, 
and  in  view  of  its  lessons,  was  framed  the  general  tariff  act  of  1816. 
The  general  average  of  duties  in  that  act  was  fifteen  per  cent.;  but  to 
encourage  the  infant  woollen  factories  a  duty  was  imposed  on  all  im¬ 
ported  woollens  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  was  a  distinct  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  desire  and  will  of  this  Government  to  encouiage  and  sustain 
the  policy  of  rendering  this  country,  as  soon  as  practicable,  independ¬ 
ent  of  foreign  supply  of  this  article  of  vital  necessity.  The  progress  of 
the  production  of  wool  had  not  then  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  family 
use  and  furnish  the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer,  and  therefore 
no  duty  was  laid  on  wool ;  but  the  manufacturer  was  left  free  to  obtain 
it  at  home  or  procure  it  abroad,  and  import  it  free  of  any  extra  duty. 
Eight  years  passed  away  under  the  operation  of  this  law.  Our  im¬ 
proved  breed  of  sheep  gradually  spread  over  all  the  northern,  middle, 
and  western  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  sheep  was 
rapidly  increased,  and  began  to  supply  the  factories  with  considerable 
quantities  of  domestic  wool.  It  was  now  understood,  that  in  order  to 
render  the  country  independent  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  have  our 
woollens  manufactured  in  the  country,  but  it  was  also  necessary  to  have 
factories  supplied  with  the  raw  material  within  the  country;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  to  effect  this  object,  and  to  furnish  encouragement  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  in  the  growth  of  wool,  was  passed  the  tariff  act  of  1824. 
That  was  the  first  law  imposing  an  extra  duty  on  wool.  The  duty  oil 
woollens  was  increased,  and  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent.,  increasing  to 
thirty,  was  imposed  on  all  fine  wool,  that  is,  on  all  wool  costing  over 
ten  cents  per  pound.  Under  this  law  the  fine  woolled  sheep  greatly 
increased,  but  still  much  fine  wool  was  imported,  and  our  factories  fur¬ 
nished  but  a  very  partial  supply  of  woollens  for  our  market.  In  1823 
a  few  Saxony  sheep  were  imported.  In  1824  Messrs  G.  &  T.  Searle, 
of  Boston,  imported  seventy-five  bucks  and  ewes,  which  were  scattered 
into  different  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York.  The  next  year 
there  was  an  importation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Some  of  these 
sold  at  four  hundred  dollars  each.  This  excited  speculation,  and  in 
1826  two  thousand  five  hundred  Saxony  sheep  were  imported.  These 
Saxony  sheep  are  a  smaller  and  finer  woolled  sheep  than  the  Marinos 
from  Spain.  They  have  succeeded  best,  and  prevail  most  in  the  milder 
parts  of  our  country,  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  western 
States. 

Four  years  passed  away  under  the  act  of  1824,  and  our  farmers 
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governed  themselves  by  its  policy,  though  New  England  had  not  thus 
far  ever  voted,  by  a  majority  of  its  delegation  in  Congress,  for  it.  It 
had  its  effect;  but  it  was  ascertained  that  much  of  that  effect  was 
destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  woollens,  under  false  invoices, 
at  prices  ruinous  to  the  fair  trader  and  manufacturer,  and  destructive  to 
the  intended  operation  of  the  act  of  1824,  formed  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  farmer.  This  produced  the  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  which 
caused  the  act  of  1828,  so  lavishly  abused  now  as  u  the  bill  of  abomina¬ 
tions.”  It  is  true  that  political  causes,  from  several  attempting  to  ride 
the  same  hobby,  and  from  other  sinister  motives,  gave  to  that  bill  some 
objectionable  features,  which  gave  it  a  character  of  ultraism;  but  under 
the  influence  of  that  law  the  woollen  manufactory  lifted  up  its  head 
and  the  wool  growing  interest  broadly  and  rapidly  extended. 

In  1833  came  the  compromise  act,  establishing  a  scale  of  reduction 
of  duties,  which  gave  to  this  interest  a  regular  decline.  By  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  that  law,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1841,  the  duty  on  woof  and 
woollens  came  down  to  twenty-eight  per  cent.  To  this  point  the  fac¬ 
tories  struggled  on,  but  here  they  stopped;  and  no  market  was  found 
for  the  clip  of  wool  taken  from  the  sheep  in  the  spring  of  1842.  It 
became  practically  certain  that  it  was  utterly  useless  to  protect  wool 
while  manufactured  woollens  were  imported  at  reduced  duties.  It  was 
like  the  one  broommaker  who  asked  the  other  how  he  could  sell  his 
brooms  so  cheap;  for  said  he,  “I  steal  my  timber ,  and  yet  I  cannot 
make  them  so  cheap.”  “Oh,”  says  the  other,  “I  steal  my  brooms  al¬ 
ready  made.”  Our  manufacturers  stopped  purchasing  wool  because 
they  could  go  no  further.  1  utterly  deny  that  it  was  done  for  any  other 
cause.  Men  who  have  invested  their  all  in  factories  never  close  them 
while  they  can  proceed  and  prosper.  With  their  wool  of  1842  on  hand 
our  farmers  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  action  of  Congress.  No  sales 
were  made,  except  a  small  quantity,  when  information  came  of  the 
passage  of  the  little  tariff  bill.  This  was  immediately  stopped  by  news 
of  its  veto. 

When  the  tariff  act  of  1842  passed,  it  would  have  produced  an  imme¬ 
diate  effect,  but  there  came,  booming  over  the  troubled  waters  after  it, 
the  war  cry  of  repeal,  repeal,  which  destroyed  its  operation;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  news  from  Tennessee,  informing  us  of  the  prospect  of  the 
election  of  two  whig  Senators,  gave  some  degree  of  confidence  to  its 
stability  that  the  manufacturers  began,  cautiously,  to  purchase  wool. 
Since  then  this  interest  has  slowly  progressed,  and  American  wool  has 
risen  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  to  thirty-five  and  forty 
cents.  These  prices  are  not  so  high  as  were  received  formerly  under 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  182S,  and  in  the  inflated  times  of  1836,  but 
they  are  living  and  improving  prices,  and  have  the  hope  of  stability. 

From  this  brief  history  of  this  subject,  and  as  the  result  of  our  own 
experience,  I  draw  these  conclusions:  First.  That  the  production  and 
improvement  of  wool  was  introduced  into  this  country,  from  public  ne¬ 
cessity,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  Government.  Second.  That  our 
citizens  have  been  induced  by  the  Government  to  embark  their  labor 
and  capital  in  this  pursuit.  Third.  That  the  manufactures  of  wool 
must  be  protected  and  fostered  by  discriminating  duties,  or  no  market 
•can  be  found  for  the  wool  grower.  Fourth.  That  experiment  has  shown 
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that  this  interest  rises  and  declines  as  the  fostering-  care  of  Government 
is  furnished  or  withdrawn. 

It  is  idle,  trifling,  and  worse,  for  practical  legislators  to  indulge  in 
visionary  speculations  of  legislating  for  mankind,  or  our  country,  as  if 
all  things  were  as  they  should  be;  or  indulge  in  the  Eutopian  notion 
that  nations  and  men  are  by  us  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  perfectability. 
We  must  look  at  things  as  they  in  fact  now  are.  Let  us  now  inquire 
what  is  in  fact  the  extent  and  condition  of  this  woollen  interest.  If  it 
be  still  of  little  importance,  and  is  standing  in  the  way  of  greater  inter¬ 
ests,  it  may  be  policy  to  offer  it  up  as  a  sacrifice  and  holocaust  to  national 
prosperity;  and  in  such  case  the  sufferers  must  take  to  themselves  the 
consolation  of  having  suffered  for  their  country’s  good.  But  if  it  is  found 
to  have  become  a  great  interest,  interesting  great  numbers  of  ourjteople,. 
and  prosecuted  without  injury  to  any,  and  with  national  advantage, 
then  I  trust  it  may  not  be  offered  up  at  the  fiat  of  party  domination. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  what  appears  to  me  a  great  curiosity.  It  is 
an  English  publication  of  1842:  “History  of  Woollen  Manufactures, 
and  Natural  and  Commercial  History  of  Sheep,”  by  J.  Bischoff,  esq. 
It  fully  sustains  its  title,  and  contains  a  history  of  wool,  from  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  Argonauts  after  the  golden  fleece,  to  this  day,  and  a 
full  view  of  the  present  condition  of  its  manufacture  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  elaborate  tables.  But  its  curiosity  here  consists  principally 
in  this,  that  it  shows  with  what  lynx-eyed  vigilance  our  movements 
and  progress  are  watched  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  work 
contains,  carefully  compiled  from  our  census  returns  of  1840,  and  be¬ 
fore  any  such  compilation  had  been  made  in  this  country,  very  accu¬ 
rate  and  exact  tables,  showing  the  population  and  statistics  of  each 
State,  and  showing,  with  great  precision,  (with  the  exception  of  two 
States,  Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  not  there  returned,)  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat,  number  of  sheep,  pounds  of  wool,  and  all  other 
stock  and  productions.  It  now  appears,  from  full  returns,  that  ia 
1840  there  were  in  the  United  States,  19,311,374  sheep,  which  produc¬ 
ed  35,802,114  poutids  of  wool,  and  that  there  was  then  invested  in  the 
woollen  factories  a  capital  of  15,765,124  dollars.  The  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  containing  only  a  population  of  291,948  persons,  had  1,681,819 
sheep,  and  produced  3,699,235  pounds  of  wool — being  about  thirteen 
pounds  of  wool  to  each  person.  Vermont,  then,  produced  the  largest 
quantity  of  wool  of  any  State  except  New  York,  and  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  Vermont  produced  three  times  as  much  as  New  York. 
(See  appendix,  table  A.)  A  very  large  proportion,  probably  over 
three-fourths,  of  these  19  millions  sheep  are  fine  woolled  sheep,  that 
is,  they  are  improved  by  the  Marino  and  Saxon  blood  sheep,  and  their 
wool,  at  the  present  moment,  worth  from  25  to  50  cents  per  pound. 
Such  is  the  amount  of  this  interest.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  our  regard  ? 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  under 
discussion,  on  the  wool  and  woollens  of  this  country.  Here,  sir,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  say,  we  have  tried  it. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  experience  is  a  dear  school,  but  that  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other.  From  this  I  have  understood  that  all  men,  even 
fools,  w-ould  learn  in  this  school,  and  that  “a  burnt  child  dreads  the 
fire.”  By  the  operation  of  the  compromise  act,  under  the  gradual  re- 
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duction  of  the  duty  on  wool  and  woollens,  we  learned  the  measure  of 
possible  reduction  which  could  be  endured,  and  the  precise  "point  where 
the  operation  of  vitality  ceased.  It  was,  as  I  have  already  stated,  when 
the  duty  came  down  to  28  per  cent.,  and  when,  by  law,  it  was  to  come 
down  to  20  in  six  months,  that  all  sales  of  wool  ceased.  Now,  the  utmost 
that  this  bill  provides  is,  on  fine  wool  and  woollens  30  percent.,  on  the 
cost  in  foreign  markets,  subject  to  all  imposition  of  false  invoices,  and 
that  this  at  the  end  of  one  year,  shall  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent.  The 
only  difference  between  this  now  proposed,  and  the  operation  under 
which  this  interest  was  ruined  before  is,  that  now  30  per  cent,  is  offered 
instead  of  2&,  and  then  entire  death  was  decreed  in  six  months ,  and 
now  in  one  year.  The  difference  is  quite  too  slight  to  lead  any  man  of 
common  sense  to  doubt  that  the  result  must  be  as  it  was  before. 

But  it  becomes  us  not  to  overlook  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  accompanying  this  bill.  That  report  is  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  exponent  of  the  principles  of  the  dominant  party  in  this 
House,  on  the  subject  of  a  tariff.  There  may  be  individual  members 
of  that  party  who  do  not  subscribe  to  its  doctrines;  but  they  constitute 
the  individual  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Of  this  manifesto  of 
principles,  twenty  thousand  extra  copies  have  been  ordered,  and  they 
are  distributed  as  leaves  for  the  healing  of  political  maladies.  This 
report  contains  the  principle ,  the  perfect ,  the  ideal ,  of  what  constitutes 
the  limitations  both  of  the  power  and  the  duty  of  the  Government  on 
this  subject.  The  bill  is  a  visible  correlative,  or  sensible  and  practical 
manifestation ,  of  the  principle  in  the  report. 

The  report,  which  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  unambiguous,  in  de¬ 
fining  the  limitations  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  confines  its  remarks 
to  that  delegation  of  power  contained  in  these  words  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  :  “Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im¬ 
posts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
fence  and  general  welfare.”  The  report  holds  that  Congress  posses¬ 
ses  no  power  but  to  impose  a  duty  for  revenue  ;  that  when  a  duty  is 
such  as  that  increasing  its  rate  would  increase  the  amount  received,  it 
is  a  revenue  duty,  and  Congress  may  increase  it  up  to  that  rate  where 
it  will  raise  most.  But  if,  in  experimenting  for  this  point,  it  should  be 
accidentally  and  unfortunately  raised  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  im¬ 
portations,  and  so  lessen  the  amount  of  revenue  received,  then  Con¬ 
gress  has  exceeded  its  power,  and  it  is  its  duty  immediately  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  duty.  That  it  is,  indeed,  true  (and  the  committee  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  true)  that  duties  of  any 
kind  do,  to  their  extent,  furnish  protection  to  domestic  production,  but 
they  consider  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  furnish  any  which  it  can' 
possibly  avoid.  The  result,  then,  is  this:  our  market  must  be  given 
exclusively  to  the  foreigner,  for  most  revenue  can  be  raised  when  ev¬ 
ery  aiticle  of  manufacture  is  imported.  If  the  duty  is,  by  this  bill,  or 
shall  hereafter  be,  so  high  on  boots  or  shoes,  or  cloths,  or  any  other  ar¬ 
ticle,  as  to  induce  an  American  to  make  some,  that  will  prevent 
some  from  being  imported,  and  so  lessen  the  amount  of  revenue  re¬ 
ceived,  and  then  Congress  must  reduce  the  rate  of  duty  so  as  again 
to  let  all  be  imported,  and  so  destroy  the  American  producer.  We  are 
then  distinctly  to  understand,  that  this  bill  is  intended  to  destroy  all 
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protection  or  encouragement  to  our  artisan,  and  notice  is  given  that  if 
it  does  not  effect  this  now.  new  provisions  shall  hereafter  be  made  that 
"•■’ll  do  it.  Ifthedutyof  thirty  per  cent,  now,  or  25  percent,  next  year, 
should  keep  out  any  foreign  wool  and  woollens,  then,  by  the  doctrine  of 
this  report ,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  further  to  reduce  the  duty,  until 
the  foreigner  can  bring  in  the  whole,  for  then  most  revenue  could  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Treasury.  Adopt  this  doctrine,  and  such  must  be  its 
result  as  to  every  production  of  the  artisan  or  manufacturer,  unless 
they  will  live  as  poor  and  work  as  cheap  as  in  Europe.  With  the 
American  manufacturer  and  artisan  must  go  down  all  who  rely  on  them 
for  a  market,  including  all  g'rowers  of  wool. 

Is  it  true  that  such  is  the  extent  of  tire  power  of  Congress,  and  that 
such  are  the  limitations  of  its  exercise  1  If  so,  wretched,  indeed,  is 
the  power  of  this  nation  to  protect  itself  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  We  must  become  an  easy  prey  to  their  cupidity ;  a  victim  to 
all  their  regulations  and  monopolies.  But  I  entirely  deny  that  such 
is  the  limitation  of  the  power  and  duty  of  Congress.  The  committee 
seems  to  have  carefully  excluded  from  consideration  that,  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  Congress  has  power  “  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  among  the  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.” 

While  we  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  our  trade  was  regulated 
entirely  by  Parliament,  or  by  the  King  and  Council;  and  watchful  and 
restrictive  was  their  regulation.  Every  course  was  taken  to  secure  an 
entire  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  England  for  all  articles  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  to  prevent  their  production  here.  Such  were  their  regu¬ 
lations  to  prevent  the  erection  of  tilt-hammers,  or  slitting  mills,  to  for¬ 
bid  any  mechanic  from  having  any  large  number  of  apprentices,  to 
prohibit  carrying  articles  of  mechanics’  work  made  here  from  one  col¬ 
ony  to  another  for  sale.  Indeed,  it  was  said  the  Americans  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  make  a  hobnail.  At  the  same  time  the  trade  was 
confined,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  a  direct  trade  with  England.  This 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  revolution,  and  this  condition  of 
dependence  was  what  deeply  aggravated  the  difficulties  and  sufferings 
of  (he  struggle  for  independence.  Hence  it  was  inserted  in  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  complaint  against 
Great  Britain  :  u  For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  ail  quarters  of  the  world.” 

After  the  close  of  the  revolution,  each  State  made  its  own  tariff  of 
duties  and  regulations  of  trade,  and  this  produced  inextricable  confu¬ 
sion.  It  was  the  attempt  to  produce  some  uniformity  on  this  subject, 
which  produced  the  first  meeting  at  Annapolis,  which  resulted  in  the 
subsequent  meeting  at  Philadelphia  that  formed  the  Constitution.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  the  want  of  power  in  Congress,  under  the  articles  of 
confederation,  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  by  its  own  power,  was  a  matter 
deeply  calling  for  correction,  and  that  was  corrected  in  the  Constitution, 
by  that  grant  of  power  “  to  lay  and  collect  taxes ,  duties ,”  8fc.  But  the 
want  of  power  in  Congress  to  make  all  necessary  laws  to  regulate  our 
trade,  so  as  to  be  uniform  for  all  the  States,  was  quite  as  much  realized. 
This  was  corrected  by  granting  to  Congress,  in  the  Constitution,  the 
power  u  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.” 

Trade  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  regulated  by  the  form  in  which  a 
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tariff  of  duties  is  formed,  and  in  this  way  the  two  powers  may  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  same  act;  but  it  is  not  true  that  such  is  the  only  power 
whicli  Congress  has  over  the  subject,  or  that  such  is  its  only  mode  of 
exercising  that  power.  Congress  has  power  over  the  subject  of  com¬ 
merce  to  promote  or  prohibit  any  particular  object  of  commerce,  and  this 
it  may  do  in  any  form,  in  its  own  discretion.  It  has  done  this  by  granting 
bounties  to  fisheries.  Was  that  raising  revenue ?  Congress  has  always, 
by  law,  excluded  foreigners  from  participating  in  the  carrying  trade 
from  one  port  to  another  in  this  country.  This  has  always  been  ex¬ 
clusively  preserved  to  our  own  ships,  and  foreign  competition  has  been 
'prohibited.  Was  this  laying  a' duty  for  revenue!  So  too,  I  insist,  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  extends  to  the  subject  matter 
of  commerce,  as  much  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  it.  If  Congress 
has  the  power  to  prohibit  any  article  from  importation,  it  may  discour¬ 
age  it  or  prohibit  it  by  a  heavy  burden  of  duty,  as  well  as  by  express 
direction.  Congress  has  the  same  power  over  the  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce  as  it  has  over  that  with  the  Indian  tribes;  and  in  that  they 
have,  at  times,  prohibited  the  sale  of  distilled  spirits. 

We  have  a  g-ood  illustration  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  trade  or  commerce  in  relation  to  slaves.  Immediately 
following  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  in  the  8th  sec., 
1st  art.  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  first  clause  of  the  9th  sec.,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided,  that  “the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States,  now  existing,  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohib¬ 
ited  by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  18U8 ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  im¬ 
posed  on  such  importations,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 5> 
Now  this  is  no  grant  of  power.  It  is  a  limitation  of  power,  restricting 
Congress  from  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  before  1808,  and 
further  restricting  the  duty  to  ten  dollars  each.  The  slaveholding  States 
then  did,  and  still  do,  regard  slaves  as  objects  of  property,  objects  of 
trade  or  commerce.  Hence,  having  granted  to  Congress  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  they  then  understood  that  Congress  had  entire 
power,  even  to  prohibit  any  article  of  commerce,  and  hence  was  inserted 
that  section  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  such  power  over  slaves  until 
1808,  and  also  to  restrict  the  laying  any  prohibitory  duty  until  that  time. 

Let  it  be  here  understood,  that  the  slaveholding  States,  in  relation  to 
their  principle  article  of  personal  property,  and  without  which  their 
lands  would,  as  they  say,  be  of  little  value,  in  relation  to  their  labor , 
and  of  course  to  its  fruit;  in  relation  to  their  slaves ,  they  now  possess 
and  enjoy  a  larger  measure  of  protection  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  The  importation  of  slaves  is  forbidden  only  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  Congress  has  power  to  repeal  such  law  at  any  timej  and  let 
in  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Havana,  Brazil,  or  elsewhere  ;  and 
what  would  be  its  effect,  the  southern  gentlemen  can  best  tell  us.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  diminish  the  value  of  all  that  property  one-half 
in  two  years,  and  we  should  buy  cotton  and  sugar  less  than  at  present. 
Men  who  are  thus  situated,  who  thus  live  in  glass  houses,  ought  hardly 
to  cry  out  that  Congress  possesses  n o -power,  under  the  grant  of  power, 
to  regulate  commerce — to  protect  or  prohibit  any  article  of  impoitation  ; 
but  can  only  lay  a  duty,  such  as  will  let  in  the  article  and  secure  most 
revenue.  If  so,  then  our  laws  against  importing  slaves  are  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 
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I  wish  it  further  understood  that  I  am  now  speaking  merely  on  the 
subject  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress;  and  I  insist  that  as  to 
its  power  over  the  subject  of  commerce,  Congress  has  no  limitation  but 
its  own  discretion.  But  I  now-say  that,  in  the  present  exercise  of  that 
discretion,  I  consider  no  prohibitory  laws  are  necessary  to  encourage 
and  sustain  oui  manufactures.  It  is  only  necessary  to  lay  such  duties 
as  will  raise  a  revenue  required  for  the  Treasury  ;  but,  in  so  doing,  dis¬ 
crimination  for  protection  is  necessary. 

But  it  is  suggested  that  the  present  bill  raises  the  duty  on  wool. 
That  is  untrue  and  deceptive.  The  present  duty,  by  the  act  of  1842, 
is  on  all  wool,  except  that  costing  seven  cents  or  under  per  pound  at 
the  place  of  exportation,  thirty  per  cent.,  and  three  cents  per  pound. 
This,  on  wool  costing  thirty  cents,  would  be  about  forty  per  cent.,  and 
on  wool  costing  less  than  thirty  cents,  it  would  be  over  forty  per  cent. 
The  proposed  bill  takes  off  the  three  cents  per  pound.  In  relation  to 
coarse  wool  costing  at  the  place  of  exportation  seven  cents  per  pound, 
or  under,  the  present  duty  is  five  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  we  raise  no  such  wool  as  this  here  contemplated.  No  wool  grower,  - 
in  America,  raises  wool  which  he  can  afford  at  seven  or  ten  cents  per 
pound.  What  few  of  coarse  woolled  sheep  are  raised  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  for  the  mutton,  and  whose  wool  is  worked  into 
coarse  cloths  in  families,  they  need  nor  ask  no  protection.  It  has  ever 
been  a  policy,  approved  by  our  most  intelligent  protectionists,  that  it  is 
best  to  let  in  this  coarse  wool,  which  we  do  not  produce,  on  the  easiest 
possible  terms,  that  our  manufacturers  may  compete  with  the  foreigner 
in  this  branch,  and  furnish  coarse  woollens  on  as  good  terms  as  the 
foreigner,  who  obtains  his  coarse  wool  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 
But  it  has  been  said  that  in  fact  some  fine  wool  is  imported  under  this 
provision.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  is  practicable,  if  the  law  is 
faithfully  executed  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  statement  to  be  true,  to  any 
considerable  extent.  There  are  two  facts  which  lead  me  to  think 
otherwise.  The  first  is,  that  the  importation  of  that  species  of  wool  has 
greatly  diminished  under  the  present  tariff — (see  appendix,  table  C,) 
and  its  price  has  not  improved,  while  at  the  same  time  all  our  wool  of 
tolerable  quality  has  much  improved  in  price.  But  what  does  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  offer'?  It  proposes  to  raise  the  duty  on  that  wool  ten  per 
cent. ;  that  is,  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Not  ten  cents,  but  ten  per 
cent.  Now  ten  per  cent.,  or  seven  cents,  will  be  seven  mills  per 
pound.  The  whole  provision  of  the  bill  is  to  add  seven  mills  on  each 
pound  of  coarse  wool  imported  which  we  do  not  raise,  and  take  off 
three  cents  per  pound  on  such  as  we  do  raise.  This  seems  to  me  a  mis¬ 
erable  attempt  to  pull  wool  over  oureyeson  this  subject.  If  that  wool  does 
not  compete  with  ours,  it  is  well  as  it  is.  If  it  does  compete  with  ours, 
it  should  be  subject  to  the  same  duty;  but  the  proposed  bill  does 
neither.  But  again,  this  proposed  bill  raises  the  duty  on  coarse  wool, 
but  it  reduces  the  duty  on  all  and  every  fabric  of  woollens.  It  compels 
our  manufacturer  to  import  his  stock  dearer,  and  yet  it  lets  in  the  for¬ 
eign  woollens  cheaper  than  before.  Indeed,  sir,  I  can  hardly  trust 
myself  to  speak  with  freedom  of  this  bill  for  fear  of  discourtesy.  Its 
provisions  betray  either  the  most  gross  ignorance  with  the  details  and 
operation  of  a  tariff,  or  a  most  ^discriminating  and  reckless  despera- 
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tion  to  destroy  all  home  industry  and  interests,  in  order  to  repeal  a 
whig  tariff.  Instead  of  any  attempts  to  amend  or  improve,  it  is  to  de¬ 
molish  and  destroy,  both  in  •principle  and  detail. 

I  have  now  shown  the  oiigin,  history,  extent,  importance,  and  present 
condition  of  the  wool  growing  interest  of  this  country ;  and  that  the 
necessary  consequence  of  adopting  the  proposed  bill,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  report  which  attends  it,  will  be  the  desti notion  of  this  interest. 
I  will  now  submit  some  considerations  why  Congress  should  not  destroy 
this  gieat  interest. 

First.  From  considerations  of  pecuniary  interest.  This  country  is 
almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  one,  and  much  the  largest  part  of  it 
is  a  grain  and  provision  growing  country.  So  much  of  it  as  is  or  shall 
become  a  wool  growing  country  is  diverted  from  the  production  of  grain 
and  provisions,  and  they  become  purchasers  and  consumers  instead  of 
being  rivals  and  competitors.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  returns 
of  1840,  we  shall  find  that  Vermont,  with  all  its  sheep,  produced  less 
lhan  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  each  person;  and  in  wheat,  rye,  and  corn 
it  produced  only  six  bushels  to  each  person.  (See  appendix,  table  A.) 
Now  we  well  know  this  is  entirety  insufficient  for  its  supply.  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  what  is  the  amount  of  flour  imported  from 
other  States  and  consumed  in  Vermont,  which  I  personalty  know  to  be 
very  great;  and  according  to  my  best  sources  of  information,  I  And  that 
while  our  farmers  are  directing  their  exertions  to  the  raising  of  wool,  we 
actually  import  and  consume  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
barrels  of  flour  annually.  Is  it  best  for  our  wheat  growing  States  to 
destroy  this  market. 

It  is  generally  calculated  that  what  will  sustain  ten  sheep  will  sus¬ 
tain  one  cow.  And  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  producing  butter,  cheese, 
and  beef  was  formerly  our  pursuit.  Now,  can  it  be  best  for  our  pro¬ 
vision  growing  States  that  Vermont  should  abandon  the  growing  wool, 
and  instead  thereof  keep  161,181  more  cattle  than  she  now  does,  and 
thereby  come  into  the  markets  of  this  country  with  so  much  more  beef 
against  the  beef  of  our  provision  producing  States  1  This  view  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  whole  wool  growing  employment  and  interest  of  the 
country. 

Secondly.  It  is  exceedingly  unkind  and  unjust.  I  have  already 
shown  that  this  business  was  entered  upon  by  our  people  by  placing 
confidence  in  the  encouragement  of  the  Government.  It  wras  entered 
upon  under  the  influence  of  laws  passed  without  their  solicitation  or 
votes,  but  conformed  to  by  us  as  an  obedient  people.  Shall  that  confi¬ 
dence  be  betrayed?  Will  our  countrymen,  and  especially  our  high- 
minded  and  honorable  southern  friends,  content  themselves  with  re¬ 
proaching  us  as  robbers  and  plunderers ,  for  conforming  our  action  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  which  we  did  not  procure  1  The  system  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  has  shaped  the  destiny  and  moulded  the  form  of  society  in 
New  England.  We  changed  the  condition  of  our  agriculture,  covered 
our  hills  with  flocks,  erected  factories,  villages,  and  even  cities  on  our 
streams,  and  though  still  small,  wre  now  solicit  that  the  wind  may  be 
tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb ,  and  that  the  ploughshare  of  destruction  may 
not  he  driven  over  us. 

Thirdly.  The  prosperity  of  this  interest  does  injury  to  no  one.  It  is 
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no  monopoly,  for  all  may  enter  into  it;  and  it  is  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  most  States  in  the  Union.  But  even  if  it  were  true  that  to 
some  parts,  and  for  a  time,  their  cloths  were  to  cost  a  little  more  than 
if  obtained,  under  a  light  duty,  wholly  from  abroad,  yet  that  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  entirely  unworthy  the  legislation  of  a  great  nation.  Is  there 
left  no  patriotism  or  love  of  national  independence  in  this  country? 
Are  we  ready  to  return  to  the  bondage  of  colonial  dependence  upon 
England,  even  for  our  cloths — our  necessaries  of  life  ?  Shall  we  permit 
our  manufacturers  and  artisans  to  be  deserted,  and  our  workshops  be 
transferred  to  Europe?  I  cannot  but  hope  our  nation  will  not  volun- 
untariiy  shear  off  its  locks  and  grind  for  the  Philistines. 

The  condition  of  a  nation  dependent  on  another  for  its  supply  of 
necessary  manufactures  is  forcibly  given  us  by  the  sacred  historian,  in 
describing  the  situation  of  the  Israelites  when  subjected  by  the  Philis¬ 
tines. 

1  Samuel,  Chap.  13,  Verse  19. — Now  there  was  no  smith  found  throughout  all  the  land  o i 
Israel,  (for  the  Philistines  said,  lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  or  spears.) 

Verse  20. — But  all  the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines  to  sharpen  every  man  his  share 
and  his  coulter,  and  his  axe  and  his  mattock. 

Verse  22. — So  it  came  to  pass  in  tiie  day  of  battle,  that  there  was  neither  sword  nor  spear 
found  in  the  hand  of  any  of  the  people  that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE  A. 

Compiled  from  the  returns  of  1840. 


States 

Population. 

Vumber  of 

Pounds  of 

Bushels  of 

Bushels  of 

Bushels  of 

and  Territories. 

sheep. 

wool. 

wheat 

rye. 

corn. 

Maine 

501,793 

649.264 

1 ,465,551 

448,166 

137,941 

■950,528 

New  Hampshire  - 

*284.574 

617,390 

1,260,517 

482,124 

308,148 

1,16:, 572 

Massachusetts 

737,099 

378,226 

941,906 

157,023 

536,014 

1,809,192 

Vermont 

29  ,94  S 

1,681,819 

3,699,233 

495,S00 

230,993 

1,119,648 

Rhode  Island 

108,830 

90,146 

183,830 

3,098 

34,521 

450,493 

Connecticut 

309,978 

403,462 

8.-9,870 

87,009 

737,424 

1,500,441 

New  York 

2,428,9-1 

5,118,777 

9,815,295 

12,286,418 

2,979,323 

10,972,286 

New  Jersey 

373,306 

219,285 

397,207 

774,203 

1,665,820 

4,361,975 

Pennsylvania 

1,724,033 

1,767,620 

3,04 ',564 

13,2(9,077 

6,613,873 

14,240,022 

Delaware 

78,085 

39.247 

64,404 

315,165 

33,546 

2.099,359 

Maryland 

470,019 

257,922 

488,201 

3,3-15,763 

723,577 

8,233,086 

Virginia 

1,239,797 

1,293,772 

2,538,374 

10.109,716 

1 ,482,799 

34,577,591 

North  Carolina 

753,419 

528,279 

625,044 

1,960,855 

213,971 

23,593,768 

South  Carolina 

594 ,398 

232,981 

299,170 

968,354 

44,738 

14,722,805 

Georgia 

691,392 

267,107 

37  ,303 

1,801,830 

60,693 

20,905,122 

Alabama 

690,756 

163,043 

220,353 

828,052 

51,008 

20,947,004 

Mississippi 

375,651 

128,367 

175,196 

1S6;628 

11,444 

13,161,237 

Louisiana 

352,411 

98,072 

49,283 

60 

1 ,8  i  2 

5,952,912 

Tennessee 

829, -210 

741,593 

1,060,332 

4,569,692 

304,320 

44,986,188 

Kentucky 

779,828 

1,008,240 

1,786,847 

4.803,152  1,321,373 

39,847,120 

Ohio 

1,519,467 

2,026,401 

3,685,315 

16,571,661 

814,205 

33,668,144 

Indiana 

685,866 

675,982 

1,237,9 !  9 

4,049,37-5 

129,621 

28,155,8-57 

Illinois 

476,183 

395,672 

650,007 

3,335.393 

88,: 97 

22,634,211 

'Missouri 

383  702 

348,018 

562,265 

1,037,3-6 

68,608 

17,332,524 

Arkansas 

47.574 

42,151 

64,943 

105,878 

6,219  4,846,632 

Michigan 

212,267 

99,6: 8 

153,375 

2,157,108 

34,236  2,277,039 

Florida 

54,477 

7,198 

7,285 

4(2 

305 

898,974 

Wiskonsin 

30,945 

3,462 

6,77' 

212,116 

1,965 

379,359 

Iowa 

43,112 

15,354 

23,031 

154,693 

3,79: 

1,406,241 

Drst.  of  Columbia 

43,712 

70C 

70' 

12,147 

5,08 

33,485 

17,063,35: 

19,311,37- 

36,802,11 

84,823,27: 

18,645,56 

377,531,875 
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TABLE  B. 


Compiled  from  Bischof’s  history  of  Woollens. 


Years. 

Price  of  Mutton  and  Wheat  in 
England  and  Berlin. 

Pounds  of  Wool  imported  into  England. 

Average 
price 
of  mutton 
in  cents. 

Average 

price 

of  wheat  in 
England- 

Average 

price 

of  wheat  in 
Berlin. 

Pounds 
from  Spain. 

From 

Germany. 

Australia. 

All  other 
countries. 

1815 

13 

$-2  28 

$1  14 

6,929,579 

3,137,438 

73,171 

3,500,187 

1820 

14 

2  28 

94 

3,536,229 

5,113,442 

99,415 

1,039,930 

1825 

14 

2  52 

62 

8,206.427 

28,799,661 

322,995 

6,466,198 

1830 

12 

1  92 

1  26 

1,643,515 

26,073,882 

1,967,319 

2.726,743 

1835 

10 

1  12 

72 

1,602,752 

23,798,186 

4,210,301 

12.633,283 

1840 

13 

2  04 

98 

1 ,266,905 

21,812,099 

9,671,233 

8,574,544 

TABLE  C. 

Importation  of  Wool  into  the  United  States ,  as  reported  by  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury. 

Note. — Under  the  act  of  1832,  wool  costing  eight  cents  per  pound,  or  under,  was  free  of 
duty.  By  the  act  of  August,  1842,  coarse  wool  costing  seven  cents,  or  under,  is  subject  to  & 
duty  of  five  per  cent. 


WOOL,  UNMANUFACTURED,  IMPORTED. 


Not  exceeding  8  cents  per  pound. 

Costing  over  8  cents  per  pound. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Year  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1840 

9,303,992 

$675,009 

594,748 

$171,067 

1841 

14,409,764 

981,281 

596,646 

173,672 

1842 

10,637,751 

685,619 

783,701 

111,733 

1843 

4,773,083 

402,795 

210,570 

66,387 

Coarse  wool,  under  7  cents  per1  pound,  imported  in  1843,  4,773,083  lbs.,  value  $402,795. 


